“We believe that methods free from violence must aréas such as defense training and employment since the 
be worked out for ending abuses and undoing wr as issuance of President Roosevelt’s Executive Order 8802 
well as for achieving positive ends. The peace for which which states a clear policy of non-discrimination in gov- 
we work is much more than the absence of war....It - ernment agencies, and other doors have been opened 
is a positive principle in human relations and can be which hitherto have been closed because of racial preju- © 
found only where there is free cooperation for the com- dice. This decrease has also been balanced by an 
mon good.” increase in other areas because tensions thr the 
The above quotation from the Women’s Interna- nation bring to the fore many of the diffic which . 
tional League’s “Program and Policy” for 1942 expresses might have remained dormant during peace times. These 
our basic philosophy and clearly challenges us to adopt tensions have been most prominent in the employment 
an aggressive program dealing with the injustices that of aliens and Negroes, the attitude of the Red Cross 
' are in existence within our own nation. The National toward blood contributions from Negroes, and definite 
; WIL can unquestionably unite on a nation-wide pro- discrimination in housing projects. 
gram of better understanding, better treatment, and a The usual search for a scapegoat, identifying it with 
widening horizon for minority-peoples, with emphasis on a minority group, has fostered anti-Semitism and in- 
.the undemocratic conduct practiced by certain segments creased the insecurity of our alien groups. All this indi- 
of the dominant group. cates an unexploded bomb in our midst which calls for a 
The war which is now being fought for the freedom united program of study and action for all our members 
OF “peoples and democratic principles focuses attention the 
Co on the undemocratic practices existing in our own coun- The following outline sketches the background of 
, try, where bigotry often creates fear, intensifies want, outstanding sore spots and offers suggestions for com- 
represses free speech, and thwarts the expression of re- munity and nation-wide action, together with a brief 
ligion. There has been a decrease of inequality in certain bibliography for study and understanding. -- 
AMERICAN INDIANS 2. Seeing that there is no discrimination in the economic 
The American Indians are historically and curren field, so that they may maintain a decent standard of 
our most confused minority. We have taken their land, living. , 
broken ‘our pledges to them, and destroyed ger culture. Books: 
In 1924 Congress conferred citizenship on the oldest resi- % 
dents of our land, giving us a group of new citizens 
Jacking in economic opportunity and social adjustment, The Problem of Indian Adruinistration, by Merle and A 
and giving these new citizens the privilege of paying ciates. Comprehensive. Out of print, but available in 
taxes and fighting for a country which had deprived them libraries. -_— 
of everything which had rightly belonged to them with- The American Indian, by Clark Wissler. $3.75. Classic, el 
out substituting opportunities for participation in the : s 
The Indian problem asks for your support in: Pamphlets : 
1. Seeing that the right of citizenship granted to them Indians at Work, monthly news sheet, Office of Indian Affairs. 
in 1924 is maintained, as there is still considerable Merchandise Mart Bldg., Chicago. ‘ 
discrimination that prevents Indians from voting in Article by John Collier in September, 1942, Atlantic Monthly, 
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“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
Prem Pirvt Voyage the World by 
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FOUR FREEDOMS 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR 

FREEDOM FROM WANT 

President Roosevelt. 
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certain states. and reply in Atlantic “Repartee” for November. 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS 
a Slightly over 100,000 Japanese who were largely 
located in California, Oregon, and Washington, have 
ee been evacuated to ten “Relocation Centers” administered 
of by the War Relocation Authority. Most of these Jap- 
% anese feel their first loyalty to America and approxi- 
e mately 70,000 of them are citizens. 
eo Wise handling of this minority group will help to 
ae allay the rising -bitterness of its young leaders, and will 
: indicate our own concern for freedom and democracy 
for others besides ourselves in a post war world. The 
Relocation Centers are providing schools through the 
high school level, and the Japanese Student Relocation 
Council has been set up to place some 1300 students in 
colleges in various parts of the United States. A number 
of colleges are willing to take them but the amount of 
scholarship funds needed is not available. The War 
Relocation Authority has also approved the policy of 
granting travel permits to leave camp to Japanese who 
have secured jobs outside the Western Defense Com- 
mand, and has asked religious and other agencies to help 
facilitate this program. 
Recommendations for action: 
ecco colleges which will offer scholarships. 
’ @ churches, organizations, and individuals who 
will add to the tuition scholarships the necessary 
+... mount to carry the students’ normal expenses. 
“3. Find communities where a few from this group will 
be received and jobs will be available. 

For further information write to the Japanese Amer- 
ican Student Relocation Council, 1201 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Background Reading for the Present Situation: 
Japanese in the United States, by Yamato Ichihashi (Stanford 

University Press, 1932). 

Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast, by Eliot Mears 

(University of Chicago Press, 1928). 

What To Do About Our 150,000 Japs, by D. Eddy (American 

Magazine, March, 1942). 

Our Japanese Refugees, by Galen Fisher (Christian Century, 

April 1, 1942). 

Citizens Behind Barbed Wire, by Charles Inglehart (The Nation, 

June 6, 1942). 

a California and the Japanese, by Carey McWilliams (New Re- 
fee public, March 2, 1942). 

Problem People, by Jamés~Marshall (Colliers, Aug. 15, 1942). 
People Nobody Want, by F. J> Taylor (Saturday Evening Post, 

May 9, 1942). 

Japanese Evacuation: Policy and Perspectives, by Carey Mc- 

Williams (Common Ground, Summer, 1942). 

Aliens in Our Midst, Univ. of Chicago Roundtable, May 10, 1942. 


SPEAKING PEOPLE 
While there are many Cubans in Florida, and 
~ thousands of Puerto icone in New York, most of our 
$panish-speaking are of Mexican nationality or 
-@escent. Our treatment of the Mexican laborer is still 
a disgrace and belies the Good Neighbor policy. Through- 
out the Southwest—especially Texas—and in the sugar 
beet states, Mexicans are often not admitted to restaur- 
ants, movies, or even public parks. In crossing a North- 
western state a young Mexican went hungry because no 
one would serve him. 
Our labot policy is to keep the Mexican at the lowest 
_ wages, so he is often fired from a factory job to force 
him onto a farm. When he does get into industry he is 
discriminated against: for example, a certain mining 
foreman of Mexican descent, an expert with twenty 
years’ experience, still earns less than a common laborer 
of “white” ancestry—his company will not give him a 
seniority clause. We are seeking new agricultural lab- 
orers because of the shortage on farms, yet have dis- 
charged old Mexican workers to keep wages low. 
al Despite official friendliness, this treatment makes 
4 Mexicans very bitter, and their attitude is quickly com- 
i municated to all Latin America. Let us remedy the 
‘situation before it is too late. 
(Continued Col. 4) 


THE ALIEN 

The Alien Registration Act of 1940 and the program 
of registration which it inaugurated gave the first index 
of our alien population (approximately 5,000,000). This 
program tended to increase emotional insecurity among 
non-citizens, particularly among the older people who, 
in many instances, did not realize that they were not 
citizens, and threatened to increase disunity by placing 
emphasis on the difference between citizens and non- 
citizens. In spite of the hardships which the alien regis- 
tration placed on many, however, it was administered as 
carefully and humanely as possible through the Office 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and_all 
records are the confidential property of the Government. 
It did bring to light complicated immigration and natur- 
alization problems which were difficult or almost im- 
possible to solve, particularly among the older people. 
Accurate information of the total number of aliens and 
their backgrounds will enable us to formulate a wiser 
plan of assimilation and education than we have hitherto 
been able to do. 

The alien program needs your help on three major 
points: 
1. To assist in complicated legal and civil liberty issues 

.which aliens are unable to meet. 


2. To be alert for unfair discrimination in education, ~ 


employment, and housing. 

3. To cooperate with groups working on the intercul- 
tural programs which tend to give opportunity and 
add security to the non-citizen groups. 


Books: 


Our Racial and National Minorities, by Brown and Roucek. 

Your Community, by Joanna C. Colcord. 

The New American—A Handbook of Information for the Alien; 
Refugee, and New Citizen, by Greenberg, 67 W. 44th St. 
New York. 


Articles: | 
Steam from the Melting Pot, Fortune Magazine, September, 1942, 
New Comers, Survey Graphic, September, 1942. 


THE REFUGEES 

“Refugees are involuntary migrants.” There is no 
better definition for the unfortunate people who are 
driven from one country to another. We like to think 
of them as minority, but they are different from all other 
minorities as they differ among themselves in nationality, 
race, creed and political convictions. They have only 
one thing in common—they are longing for a home. 

Our work of several years has almost come to an 
end—there is hardly any immigration now. The occu- 
pation by Germany of Southern France has closed the 


door to freedom for..countless victims of persecution, _ 


Only few people from England, Spain, Portugal and 
North Africa may be able to reach our shores in the 
near future. In realizing this we must concentrate our 
efforts on the refugees in this country—never forgetting 


our experience of the past year, watching every change 


in the immigration laws and constantly preparing our- 
selves to take up the work at any moment when the time 
comes again. 

It is a year now since most of the refugees who 
thought that they had found | a haven of security and 
could start a new life became “enemy aliens”. Although 
most categories have in the meantime been released from 
this discrimination, the “Reichsdeutschen” still carry 
that burden with all its restrictions. They particularly 
need our support. 

American people usually believe that minorities can 
only learn from us, but do not let us overlook the fact 
that there is much for us to learn from minorities. 

There are two things on which we can work in be- 
half of the refugees: to help them to get jobs and to 
secure friendly relations with the American people. 
The refugees do not ask for charity, but the American 
citizen must: help them to become Americans, - 
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ANTI-SEMITISM 


_ The increase in anti-Semitism throughout the world 
has shown a similar increase of prejudice and injustice 
towards the Jews in our own country which expresses 
itself in a more subtle and vicious way than any other 
nationally recognized prejudices. Vicious rumors, not 
founded on fact, are on the increase. These rumors are 
passed on by word of mouth, through pamphlets and 
throw-aways, and organized propaganda against the 
Jews is once again being issued in the form of anonymous 
circulars, magazines, articles and publications featuring 
Jewish names but not actually calling them Jews. Some 
of the most glaring publications which placed major 
emphasis on a program of anti-Semitism have been sup- 
pressed, but there are still organizations such as the 
Ku Klux Klan who openly attack racial and religious 
groups, and there are thousands of followers of groups 
now disbanded who have not changed their attitude but 
are not openly expressing it. Many flagrant falsehoods 


are in circulation and a surprising number of people _ 


accept them without making any effort to know the 

source. 

The anti-Semitic problem asks you: 

1. Never to accept generalities or stereotyped opinions 
about this, or any other, group without checking the 
sources and getting specific names and details so 
that you will know whether the rumor is false or 
true, and do everything you can to check the spread 
of false rumors. 

2. Not to let any opportunity pass to take the stand 
for civil liberties in discrimination against Jews or 
other groups in legal, political, or educational fields. 

3. Not to let the religious, racial, or nationality back- 
ground of an individual or group influence you or 
your community in consideration of any issue, na- 
tional or international. 


Books: 


The History of the Jews, by Dr. Abraham Leon Sachar. 
A History of the Jews in the United States, by Rabbi Lee J. 


Levinger. 
The Beliefs and Practices of Judaism, by Louis Finkelstein. 


Pamphlets : 


Americans All, Philadelphia Anti-Defamation Council, Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

The Story of the Jews in the United States, Jewish Welfare 
Board, 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 


- THE NEGRO 

The race issue lies ready to shatter all established 
order and all possibility for lasting peace unless we are 
strong enough as individuals, communities, states, and 
nations to face realistically the unfair practices and atti. 
tudes which affect this group. If we do not face these 
inconsistencies between and practice, we are 
doomed to witness another ict which will be a racial 
war. Race relations are as directly concerned with 
international peace as international peace is. dependent 
upon domestic justice. The Negroes today see wide 
opportunity for immediate gains towards a fuller realiza- 
tion of their rights as citizens and we should lend all our 
efforts toward seeing that these gains are achieved. 
are to be attained: 
. To yze wor the passage of pending 

legislation that ins to domestic justice: 

(a) demand that the Anti-Lynching Bill be given 

immediate attention. 
(b) cooperate in the efforts to bring the Poll Tax 
Bill before the House and the Senate in the next 

(©) be alert in promotion of equal opportunities fn 

c promo 
the field of education. eet 


the field t practices. 
2. To Best tay Se Suandetion of nations 
tudes that will it possible to maintain these 


newly opened doors in the period foll the . 
owing war. 


Negro-Americans, What Now? by James Weldon Johnson. 
Brown America, by Edwin R. Embree. 
The New Negro, by Alain Locke. 
Pamphlets : 
The Negro and Defense, Common Council for Democracy, 285 
Madison Ave., New York. 


AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS TO CONTACT 
National Minorities Committee of the WIL, 1734 “F”’ Street, 
Washington, D. C.; Sub-divisions on Anti-Semitic Trends, 
Mer Liberties, Conscientious Objectors, Race Relations, 
ugees. 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
-American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1003 ’K‘ St., Washington. 
Committee on the Study of Wardship and Indian Participation in 
American Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Common Council for American Unity, 222 4th Ave., New York. 
of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, 
nternati Migration Service, New 
National _ for Advancement of 
Fifth New York. 


National Coumell of Jewish Women, 1819 New York. 
New Y¥ 


National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
Service — for Intercultural Education, 221 W. 57th St 


U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 3 


ing People (Continued from Col. 1) 
What to do about it: ; 
Investigate the treatment of Mexican labor in your 
locality. Consult the nearest Mexican consul. , 
2. If needed, work for legislation with “teeth” in it. 
For example, San Antonio has a new municipal regu- 
lation which deprives of its license any public place 
which discriminates against Mexicans. 
Contacts for Information: 
Mrs. J. R. Picon, Chairman of the WIL Committee on the 
Americas, 434 W. Hollywood, Detroit, Mich. 
Office of the Coordinator of Intra-American Affairs, Washingten, 
D. C. 
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FOUR SUGGESTIONS 


From the Philadelphia area come four suggestions 
which might be adapted to any community: 

The Philadelphia Fellowship Commission seeks to 
bring together the collective experience, strength and 
leadership of all groups working on separate tension 


. problems and weld them together to promote the welfare 


of the entire community and to evolve common solutions 
to common problems. The Commission was organized 
in the fall of 1941 and its members represent a cross 
section of racial, nationality, religious, and civic opinion 
in Philadelphia. They serve as individuals, not as offi- 
cial representatives of any organization. Each thoroughly 
understands and can interpret the viewpoint of the par- 
ticular field of public opinion in which he or she is active, 
and is in a position to mobilize it upon any issue requir- 
ing concentrated community action. ; 

The Young People’s Interracial Fellowship in May, 
1931, held a conference of youth leaders, colored and 


white, of all denominations at Pendle Hill to consider 


race problems. From this grew the Fellowship Church, 
an interracial, interdenominational service held once a 
month. As the group worked together and expanded 
into larger fields, Fellowship House, a laboratory experi- 
ment in human relations, became a reality. 

“Units for Unity” is the name of a six to eight 


‘weeks’ course to equip leaders with the basic funda- 


mental knowledge of group relations so that they may 
work in the community as speakers, as workers in ten- 
sion situations, as discussion leaders and as focal iridi- 
viduals who can supply information and direction to 


. those seeking to promote equality of opportunity and 


respect for Americans of every race, creed, and national 
4 

For further information on above three projects, 
write to Fellowship House, 1431 Brown St., Philadelphia. 

The Interracial Department, Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Churches, has adopted a four-point program 
which is so far reaching in its possibilities that it should 
be given consideration by denominational groups every- 
where. The points are: 

1. An immediate.conference between Negro and 
white church leaders to face fearlessly the problem that 
confronts these two groups. ; 

2. That denominational boards and agencies be 
called upon to employ Negroes without discrimination 
both in skilled and unskilled capacities. . 

3. That denominational hospitals open their insti- 
tutions for the training of Negro nurses and doctors 
without discrimination. 

_ 4 That in areas where there is a mixed population, 
mission boards and denominational authorities be called 
upon to open their doors to all worshippers without dis- 
crimination and that churches be reminded that “we 
are all one in Christ Jesus and this implies that we are 
to welcome all men into our fellowship.” 

“Discrimination between peoples because of their 
race, creed, or color must be abolished. The age of 
imperialism is ended. The right of a people to their 
freedom must be recognized as the civilized world has 


long since recognized the right of an individual to per-~ 


Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
Memorial Day, 1942. 


sonal freedom.” 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
25 copies, one issue, $1.00 postpaid 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books: 

Race, Science and Politics, by Ruth Benedict. 

When People Meet, by Alain Locke and Bernard J. Stern. 

Race Differences, by Otto Klineberg. 

Pamphlets: : 

“To Bigotry No Sanction,” Philadelphia Anti-Defamation Council. 

They Got the Blame, Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Periodicals: (for addresses see list of organizations above) 
There is sufficient source material for a series of discussions in: 
“The Annals” of the American Academy for Political and Social 

Science for September, 1942, and 
Survey-Graphic for November, 1942, on “Color, the Unfinished 

Business of Democracy.” Both these were reviewed in 

December FOUR LIGHTS. 

Common Ground—Common Council for American Unity. The 
most informative, artistic and readable magazine in the inter- 
cultural field; issued four times a year; $2. 

Intercultural Education News—Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. 

The Crisis—Nat’l Assn. for Advancement of Colored People. 

Opportunity—Nat’l Urban League. : 

Contemporary Jewish Record—American Jewish Committee. 

National Jewish Monthly—B’nai B’rith Headquarters. 

Interpreter Releases—Common Council for American Unity. 
An information service on immigration, na’ izati and 
the foreign born. 
ial Information Bulletin— National Refugee Service, 139 
Center St., New York. 

> NOTES 

The material for this number has been prepared by the 
National Minorities Section of the WIL. ~ 

* * 

The birthday party for Mrs. Olmsted was a great success. 
It was complete with gardenias and a cake with twenty candles. 
Short speeches were made by Mrs. Robinson, Dr, Bussey, and 
Mr. Clarence E. Pickett of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, under which organization Mildred. Olmsted was first 
introduced to work for peace. Mrs. Hull sent a delightful, 
humorously serious message; telegrams and letters arrived from 
all over the country; a skit giving a take-off of Mrs. Olmsted’s 
first board meeting. twenty years ago was performed by Mrs. 


Poley, Mrs. Kind, Mrs. Moos, and Mrs. Daniel. Finally Roberta . 


Kramer, just up from Washington, shouted from the audience 
that she had been taking dictation from Mrs. Olmsted for six 
years and thought the tables should be turned. She came forward 
and dictated to her former boss a letter which presented the 
birthday gift, now more than $500. Mrs. Olmsted is applying 
the money to a long standing bank loan incurred by the Penn- 
sylvania WIL. 

“I have only this way to express my gratitude to my many 
friends from Virginia to California, from Massachusetts and 
Minnesota to Florida, and all the way in between, who sent 
birthday messages to me. It means a great deal when you deal 
with problems.and difficulties all the time to experience the lift 
that comes from such a wide and unexpected demonstration as 
this. Thank you all!’ — Mildred Scott Olmsted. 


JANE ADDAMS CALENDAR 
All the small ones have been sold, but some 
of the $1 size, 83x11" are still available. 
Beautiful Reproduction of a Drawing 
of Miss Addams 
by the notable artist, Miss Violet Oakley. 
Quotations from Miss Addams’ Writings 
on every sheet. 
One month to a page. Space for engagements. 
Order from WIL Office 
1924 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETING. All members of local, 
state and national boards are being called to meet together in 
Baltimore on January 29, 30 and 31, 1943. It is important for 
your group to be represented in this conference on policy and 
action. On Saturday, the 30th, at the Southern Hotel, we are 
arranging a testimonial luncheon in honor of Frederick J. Libby 
to which all lovers of peace are invited. 
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